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three times seven generations the names of which are not without doing violence to 
historical facts adjusted to the pattern, there are three temptations, seven parables, 
etc. Throughout we notice reflection, purposive selection of the material, and arti- 
ficial adjustment to a plan. The book has a tendency to show that Jesus was the 
King of Israel predicted by the prophets and in the psalms. Luke on the other hand 
has also a dogmatic programme. It is the gospel of gentile Christianity as founded 
by Paul. 

The critical school finds adversaries among theologians as well as unchristian 
thinkers, both of whom are apt to speak of fraud when religious books are written 
with certain dogmatic tendencies. Professor Holtzmann objects to such a view of 
the development of Christianity. He says that a religion which did not rouse suf- 
ficient enthusiasm to develop a religious poetry would be very poor and lifeless. 
Even the apocrypha of the New Testament are evidence of the vigor of the new re- 
ligion, although we must be aware of the fact that the Church showed good judg- 
ment when adopting its canon to accept those which were full of moral meaning 
and to reject those which were mere myth without any deeper significance. 

We have given this abstract of one part of Holtzmann's work with the omission 
of all the learned by-work for those not familiar with theological investigation. 
Similar results are obtained by an inquiry into the origin of the Acts. The apostles 
were the first and living representatives of the Christ. Out of the interest in the 
apostles' words grew an interest in their actions and lives, and there are a great 
many writings of this subject preserved. One only has been received into the 
canon. 

It is impossible to follow Professor Holtzmann into the details of his work, but 
we can warmly recommend it as the best compendium existing, not only for the 
student of theology but for everybody who is interested in the results of the sci- 
entific criticism of the synoptic gospels and the Acts.* k/dc. 

Schriften der Gesellschaft fuer Psychologische Forschung. Heft 2. Ueber 
Aufgaben und Methoden der Psychologie. By Hugo MUnsterberg. Leipsic : 
Ambr. Abel. 1891. 

In this monograph Professor MUnsterberg prepares the way for greater and 
more important work. His aim is to define the province of psychology and to in- 
vestigate the methods which have to be employed. Psychology is not philosophy ; 
accordingly the consideration whether there is a reality of an outside world does not 
belong here. The psychologist is not bound to wait till this and other metaphysical 
questions are decided with certainty ; the reality of the outside world has simply to 
be assumed together with its cognisability. 

What means ' to explain ' ? "To explain means simply to render clear that which 
is not clear or to reduce the unknown to the known, the complex to the simple (p. 104) 

* A companion work on the Old Testament has been written by Professor Cornill. We shall 
review it in our next number. 
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.... It is an indispensable presupposition of any natural science to consider nature 
as being capable of explanation (erk/arbar), and this presupposition means that nat- 
ural processes can be perfectly separated into most simple mechanical processes. 
This presumption can be realised to-day only on the basis of the atom-conception. 
It is accordingly not an experience, but a postulate of natural science to derive the 
whole material world-process from the mechanism of atoms. A description becomes 
an explanation in the measure in which it approaches this aim" (p. 105). The 
question is, whether in psychology, description can be supplanted by explanation, 
whether laws can be stated instead of mere rules. 

Professor Munsterberg takes that ground in psychology which as it appears to 
us is the only tenable ground, viz. that feelings are not motions and cannot be ex- 
plained as converted physical processes. Professor Munsterberg says : "A sensa- 
tion, a feeling, a will can never fill even the very smallest space. What is extended 
in space can never itself be a state of consciousness. To the psychologist this dis- 
tinction is now a matter of course, so much so that it is difficult to call to one's 
mind how much trouble it cost to acquire this insight. The object of psychology 
accordingly can never be an object in space, it can never be a process of motion, 
accordingly, even brain-irritation can under no circumstances ever become the ob- 
ject of psychology" (p. 97). Psychology has to investigate the psychical phenomena 
of the individual consciousness (p. 102), it has to separate it into its elements, i. e. 
those ingredients which are no longer divisible, which being done, psychology 
searches for the rules for the combinations of these psychical elements and shows 
us the different complex contents which are formed in this way by the elements up 
to that totality of single combinations which is given us as the contents of our spir- 
itual personality (p. 103). 

The question is, (1) Are there psychological processes in us, the development 
of which presents itself with immediate certainty as necessary, and (2) can we reduce 
all the individual and with them all the spiritual phenomena to such spiritual pro- 
cesses recognised as necessary ? The first question can be affirmed, although only 
in a limited sense, and the second question must be unequivocally denied, thus mak- 
ing an immediate explanation of psychical phenomena impossible" (p. 107). The 
first question is to be affirmed in a limited sense, because ' ' if certain premises are 
thought, the conclusion, it appears to us as a necessity, can be thought thus and not 
otherwise" (p. 108). But this is "a logical and not a psychological necessity." To 
actually think the conclusion depends upon the will to think it. The will actually 
existing, the logical necessity becomes a psychological, for ' ' the connection between 
the willing and the willed (zwischen Willen und Gewolltem) always appears to us as 
necessary. . . . Where there is inner will there is an inner necessity." Now, in or- 
der to make explanations in the physical world, we supplement that which has been 
actually observed with not-observed connections. But we cannot, according to 
Munsterberg, in an analogous way supplement in the world of psychical phenomena 
the conscious states with any other kind of states which are not conscious, thus re- 
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ferring our spiritual life and acts of will to unconscious processes, for "the very 
nature of psychical states is consciousness, i. e. a state of being conscious. Ihr 
Sein ist das bewusst-sein. ... A state of consciousness, says Munsterberg, which is 
not conscious, is comparable not to a body which is not perceived, but to one which 
does not exist. Accordingly unconscious psychical phenomena do not exist. All 
psychical phenomena are directly given and the reduction of their combinations in 
a certain way through hypothetical psychological supplements is once for all ex- 
cluded " (p. no). 

We agree in all the main positions with Professor Munsterberg, but in the last 
mentioned point we disagree. Professor Munsterberg limits psychical states or 
feelings to states of consciousness without considering that there are subconscious 
and even unconscious feelings. By consciousness we understand those feelings 
alone which are concentrated so as to be connected with the ego, i. e. the present 
centre of consciousness. We assume that even the spinal ganglions of the brain- 
less frog are feeling if the skin is irritated, but this feeling can never become con- 
scious, it can no more be telegraphed to the central station so as to become co- 
ordinated with other feelings which are registered in the brain. The objection 
may be raised, We do not know whether the ganglion is feeling ; and I should an- 
swer, I call feeling anything that is of the same nature as the elements of which 
consciousness consists, and we have all reasons to assume that there is such an ele- 
mentary psychical accompaniment of the ganglionic irritations, and that conscious- 
ness rises from many such elements through their co-ordinate combination in the 
brain. Isolated feelings are never conscious, and consciousness is a co-operative 
system of feeling. This distinction between consciousness and feeling is a mere 
matter of terminology. If we find another terminology more practical we are will- 
ing to surrender ours. Yet such a distinction between consciousness and feeling 
seems to be necessary for a proper description of the psychical facts. The assump- 
tion of subconscious states and even of unconscious feelings is a great help in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of consciousness. But unless we are grossly mistaken, 
our disagreement is merely apparent, for Professor Munsterberg, rejecting the 
idea of a psychological explanation, believes in the parallelism of psychical and 
physical phenomena. "The physical acts" (he says on p. 125) "reducible to me- 
chanical axioms can be explained through causation, the psychical acts follow one 
another without inner necessity. If we connect both, we are enabled to transfer 
the necessity-connection of the physical upon the psychical and offer thus an ex- 
planation where otherwise description only was possible. " But in doing this, have 
we not supplemented those psychical elements which appear as conscious states by 
other psychical elements which have not entered into that combination which makes 
them actually conscious ? It is an hypothetical addition for the sake of explanation, 
a Hilfsconstniction just as much as the supposition of the existence of atoms or 
electric currents or other physical phenomena which are not directly observed, but 
indirectly in their effects only. 
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Supplements are necessary for explanation wherever the immediate facts do 
not contain all the elements of a certain process. If an observable phenomenon 
has not its conditions in observable facts we hypothetically assume unobservable 
facts as its causes. But we may incidentally remark that description and explana- 
tion are not different in kind, but in degree. Explanation is an exhaustive descrip- 
tion set forth in its greatest possible simplicity. An exhaustive description enum- 
erates all the determinative factors of a process and it drops everything that is of 
no account, so that information is imparted with the greatest economy as well as 
completeness. An exhaustive description is a reliable guide to preascertain the 
outcome of a process, and reveals in this way the identity in the change, the con- 
tinuity of the process and the conservation of matter and energy in their transforma- 
tions, or, in other words, it reveals the necessity of the result. There is perhaps no 
natural science in which the processes can be exhaustively described without hypo- 
thetical supplements and so the science of psychology forms no exception to the 
general rule. 

The aim of psychology in its wider sense will be "to separate all the contents 
of consciousness into their elements, to state their laws of combination, and to seek 
in an empirical way for the diverse elementary psychical contents, their corre- 
spondent physiological irritations, in order to explain in this way mediately from 
the coexistence and succession of physiological irritations the purely psychological 
laws of combinations which as such are unexplainable " (p. 127). 

Our objection to this view resembles much some of the objections which Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg himself makes when speaking of the availability of the mathe- 
matical method so-called. He says : ' ' Measuring and counting of psychological 
phenomena have been made repeatedly, directly as well as indirectly, and it has 
been proved that mathematics can be applied to psychology. . . . Nevertheless it 
would be a misuse of the word if we named these numerical descriptions an ' ap- 
plication of the mathematical method.' If an historian of literature counts the poems 
and dramas of authors, if he also calculates how long it took them to write their 
literary products, who would call his work a mathematical history of literature ? 
Even astronomy would be no mathematical science if we counted only the stars in 
the sky." If the aim of psychological explanation were as Professor Munsterberg 
here asserts to be reached through the explanation of physiological states only, we 
should say, that the physiological method were alone admissible in psychology, a 
principle to which our author rightly objects. Psychical states sometimes demand 
a physiological explanation, and we cannot understand psychology without having 
a certain amount of physiological knowledge. Nevertheless, the explanation of 
psychical states and the necessity of certain connections must be understood mainly 
from the psychical elements themselves. Psychical elements, i. e. feelings, as has 
been explained on other occasions, have acquired and constantly do acquire mean- 
ing. This meaning which appears in sensation-symbols and thought-symbols and 
which is different in the different forms of feeling (correspondent to different forms 
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of nervous action), creates a new domain, — the domain of spirit, — and thus psy- 
chical states are changed into spiritual facts. Suppose for instance that a merchant 
receives his mail ; he opens a letter containing some important news which sets at 
once all his nerves into irritation, makes him neglectful of all other things in order 
to attend with great haste to one special affair. How can we explain this instance, 
or any other spiritual act through a consideration of physiological conditions. Is 
it not the meaning alone which special sense-impressions convey that produces the 
extraordinary effects ? The physiologist would as little be able to detect this mean- 
ing through an analysis of the sense-impressions, as an electrician would be to un- 
derstand the import of a telegram when measuring the strength of the electric cur- 
rent in the telegraph wires. The combinations of the purely psychical states may 
after all not be quite unexplainable, while their physiological concomitants are in 
many cases insufficient to account for spiritual interconnections. 

In discussing the methods of psychology Professor Miinsterberg rejects the 
speculative and the mathematical methods ; he claims a great importance (and we 
agree with him) for self-observation. But self-observation is no easy task ; it re- 
quires a high degree of training. "He who does not understand botany cannot 
make observations of plant-life. The same things which call into play certain as- 
sociations in the botanist are also seen by the layman, but they remain unobserved. 
Self-observation is in a similar way . . . not without its presuppositions ; it is de- 
pendent upon a rich store of ready associations" (p. 164). 

Psychological investigations under natural conditions are classified by Miinster- 
berg according to their objects, as those of the normal man, the child, the savage, 
the insane, the animal, etc. In experimental psychology, psychopetal, psychofugal, 
and psychocentral processes are distinguished. For psycho-physiological investiga- 
tions we have besides, (1) the immediate experiment in the laboratory, (2) the method 
of anatomy, (3) of comparative anatomy, (4) and of physiology. Professor Miinster- 
berg concludes with an appeal to institute special professorships of psychology, 
which is at present a mere branch of philosophy. It takes all the energy of one 
man to keep abreast with the progress of psychological investigation. "No med- 
ical man, no lawyer, no theologian, or educator should enter into practical life 
without having passed an examination in psychology . . . the growing generation 
of children, the sick, the criminal, and the comfort-seeking souls of mankind have 
to suffer if teachers, physicians, judges, and preachers are ignoramuses in the 
matter of human soul-life. . . . But here also the gods have placed sweat before 
virtue." Kpg. 

La Philosophie bu Siecle. By E. de Roberty. Paris : Felix Alcan. 

The author of the present work, which forms a volume of the Library of Contem- 
porary Philosophy, is one of those disciples of the founder of French positivism 
who, while following in his footsteps to a certain point, do not hesitate to diverge 



